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Hannibal had no idea of wasting his time defending the
valley of the Po against Eoman assaults. His work lay
among the confederates in southern and central Italy. His
scheme was a constant offensive., and we shall see that so long
as he had strength to do so, he kept even the Romans, the
very essence of whose policy was push, strictly to a defensive
rfile. He well knew that should he defeat one consular army
after another, this would not be defeating Eome. He must
weaken the Italian Confederacy in order to strike at the root
of her power. Victory was necessary, but it was only a first
step. Unless victory affected in his favor the Eoman allies,
it could do him no eventual good. Hannibal was too old a
soldier not to know that the Eoman military organization was
"better in the long run than his own, even if the legion was
not at this time better than his own phalanx. He saw that
Rome could prolong the contest indefinitely, and would keep
on improving, while he could not expect to do so. He by no
means underrated his foe. His plan must be unremitting
activity by which he could undermine the morale of the Ro-
man senate, and a succession of victories which should incline
to his cause the Eoman allies. Eome had absolute material
preponderance. All Hannibal had to oppose to this was his
burning' genius. And in his greatest successes he never for-
got this limitation to his power; nor did his divine fury ever
mislead him.

Hannibal made strenuous efforts, even at this time, to in-
clucc some of the allied cities to come over to his standard.
He gave them to understand that his attitude towards Eome
tended directly to their benefit, and that they could all gain
their independence if he succeeded. The allied prisoners
whom he had captured he treated generously and sent back
without ransom. That he massacred the Eoman prisoners isood of their kind.
